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Jews alone that the latter often prevails. But it is
here, and not in any teaching of the Jewish religion,
or fundamental principle of the Jewish people, that
the explanation is to be found of the commercial
antagonism and suspicion which undoubtedly Jews
often arouse.
In the nineteenth century the small but impor-
tant Jewries of Great Britain and Western Europe
came to enjoy equal civic rights with their non-
Jewish neighbours, and, together with the rapidly
increasing Jewish population of America, they
found most of the doors which had been closed
to them for centuries gradually opening. As the
nineteenth century was a period in which the
emphasis passed from land-owning to commerce
and industry, and from the country to the town,
and as Jews were by their history largely town-
dwellers and occupied with commerce, they soon
became unexpectedly prominent. What was but
a natural consequence of the general situation was
regarded as a deliberate plot by those to whom
the developments of the nineteenth century were
distasteful.
The result was that political and economic free-
dom was not always accompanied by social accep-
tance. In court and official circles, and by the
Church, these new-comers were regarded with
suspicion, and they were regarded as the causes
of a situation of which they were, in fact, only the
symptoms. For none of the main developments of
the century owed their existence to the presence of
Jews. They owed far more, for example, to the
British for their industrial development, or to the
French for the free thought and republican philo-